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ITALY'S RELATION TO THE WAR 

BY BEV. WALTER LOWBIE 



[The letter which follows sets forth so clearly the complete justi- 
fication of Italy's relation to the war that we take pleasure in offer- 
ing it to the consideration of our readers. It was written in reply 
to a letter of an American ex-diplomat to Italy whose long residence 
there familiarized him with Italian hopes and aspirations, and Mr. 
Lowrie, knowing that, wrote with explicitness and frankness. — The 
Editob.] 

Y&u challenge me to consider a concrete topie when you' 
say: i Of course I have thought much of Italy, and have 
found it somewhat difficult to secure for myself a point of 
view which would be as satisfactory as I could wish. But 
perhaps that is because I have all my life been a virulent 
opponent of one nation asserting by force its right of con-, 
quest over another.' You speak, as is natural, of ' the 
keenness of our sympathy for Italy.' It is not to be sup- 
posed that Italy has changed substantially since the days; 
when you lived in Rome and enjoyed exceptional opportuni- 
ties of knowing the country. Yet during this interval, and 
more especially since the beginning of the war, new surface! 
indications have emerged which prompt even the Italians' 
themselves to revise their judgment of the character and 
capacity of the nation. Our notions of Italy are conven- 
tional, the product of romantic fiction dealing with the data; 
of long ago. We foreigners who are travelers or sojourners 
in Italy are well nigh incapable of seeing and interpreting 
the present conditions for the reason that our eyes are riv-. 
eted upon the past, and I suspect that the Italians have been' 
a good deal influenced in their opinion of themselves by what 
other people think of them. While Italy is still in the process' 
of finding herself it is not much wonder that the outside 
critic is at a loss to gauge her correctly and is fain to fall 
back upon the time-worn formulas. It is obvious, however, 
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that no old formula can be altogether fit to express the new 
conditions created by this war; and our newspaper corre- 
spondents, therefore, in reporting about Italy without any 
sense for reality might just as well have done their writing 
in the office at home. It seems as if most of them had taken 
their cue from an article by George B. McClellan, written 
from Rome at the very moment of Italy's declaration of war. 
It is not surprising that this lead should have been followed, 
for the author has had exceptional opportunities for knowing 
Italy. But this publication is considered here outrageously 
unjust and has provoked profound indignation. Quite 
rightly, I think; for it was written at the beginning of the 
crisis, before the situation had cleared — at a time, that is, 
when one view was as plausible as another — and it was 
afterwards revised so far as to admit the fact accomplished, 
but grudgingly, as if the popular demonstration, the decision 
of the Government, and the vote of the Chamber were sur- 
face phenomena, which called for no far-reaching revision 
of one's judgments and shed no light upon the obscurity of 
the antecedent situation. It is not unlikely that you, too, 
have been influenced, directly or indirectly, by this interpre- 
tation of the Italian crisis. But one ought to attach some 
weight to the fact that Mr. McClellan's sympathies are pro- 
German. I have no doubt whatever that his purpose was 
candidly honest, but his conclusions, even at the time when 
they were published, were demonstrably false, and the year 
which has since elapsed has made the demonstration more 
abundantly clear. 

All this is highly exasperating to one who has at heart 
the good fame of Italy and who believes that the defense of 
it is in the interest of truth. Seeing that most of our reports 
about Italy are misleading, one might find some consolation 
in the fact that our press has comparatively little to say on 
the subject. But that is a poor consolation: it is the sub- 
ject rather for a new complaint. The great American public 
realizes only vaguely that Italy has any part in this war, 
and even men who are generally well informed are unaware 
how considerable and decisive her part has been. Even her 
neutrality was a decisive factor, for from the first it was, in 
fact though not in form, a neutrality benevolent to the 
Allies: the fact being that Italy promptly denuded her 
French border of troops and set free some half a million of 
French soldiers to check the German advance upon Paris—; 
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"and that was not more than enough for the task. But I have 
no need to lahor this point with you. You will have seen that 
for some time past the English correspondents and military 
critics have showed themselves alive to the importance of 
Italy's intervention and have described with unstinted praise 
her military organization and the prowess of her soldiers. 

The Italians have been disposed to think themselves in- 
capable of efficient organization. The civil organization is 
imperfect, like ours ; and the lack of co-ordination in the busi- 
ness world is the source of many woes. It is as much of a 
surprise, therefore, to the Italians as to anybody else to see 
how efficient is the military organization. 

The importance of Italy's intervention has become clear 
to everybody, now that Austria's " punitive expedition " has 
been hurled back by the Italians and has opened the way 
for the threatening Russian advance. Time will tell, and 
Italy will doubtless in the end receive her full meed of fame. 
Her successes hitherto have been of a sort not easily ap- 
praised by those who do not know the frontier where her 
war is waged. I know it in almost its whole extent, for it 
has been my playground for more than twenty years. And 
the Italian people, generally sceptical and pessimistic about 
their own affairs, contrived somehow in this instance to ar- 
rive promptly at a just estimate of the efficiency of the army 
and the competence of its commander. This explains the 
quiet confidence that has prevailed here since the beginning 
of the war. There was no such confidence at the moment 
when the war was declared. That was a courageous deci- 
sion, for almost everybody feared that it might involve the 
destruction of a great part of Lombardy and the Veneto. 
"When the operations of the first weeks of the war proved 
that this fear was unfounded, Italy acquired a national and 
racial self-confidence which she had long suffered for the 
lack of. There is in this no trace of superbia, no hint as yet 
of an attitude provocative to foreign nations ; but it perhaps 
serves to explain why Italy is now rather indifferent to the 
passing opinions of the outside world and takes no pains to 
enlighten the uninformed. Her deeds are now enlightening 
them. An event which has been happening while I write — 
the Italian success at Gorizia and beyond Monfalcone — 
threatens not merely Trieste but, potentially, Hungary and 
Vienna, so that Austria for her defense will need to employ 
upon this front greater armies than she has yet concentrated 
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against Italy. And it is not clear where they are to come 
from. 

The present situation manifestly justifies the Italian 
policy of keeping superfluous forces at home rather than risk- 
ing them upon precarious adventures abroad, as England and 
France have done with conspicuous ill-success. Though this 
is known to be the policy not so much of the civil rulers of 
Italy as of the military Chief, it seemed for a while to give 
color to the suspicion that Italy was fighting for her own 
hand and was not wholeheartedly enlisted in the common 
cause. With the same sense of reproach the question is still 
asked : Why has not Italy declared war upon Germany? I 
do not know how that can be more aptly answered than by 
insisting upon a question which is clearly prior to it : Why 
did not Germany declare war upon Italy? For this was the 
expected and the proper retort to Italy's attack upon Aus- 
tria; and I have no doubt that the Italian Government was 
embarrassed as well as surprised at not receiving it. Inter- 
national etiquette prescribes no dear rule for such a situa- 
tion as Germany has created. It looks like a case of " After 
you, my dear Alphonse." The situation is undeniably para- 
doxical. I had a vivid sense of it when I was visiting Aus- 
trian prisoners in Italy and came across a considerable num- 
ber of Bavarians in their German uniform. They are nice 
youths and quite alive to the humor of their position. Per- 
haps it was with a roguish sense of this that one of them 
sent me the photograph of a group of some sixty Bavarian 
Jager who happen to be together in the same prison. 

The fact that Italy has so long refrained from an open 
declaration of hostility against Germany is puzzling to the 
people at home and gives plausible ground for suspicion 
abroad. But whatever its motive, whether fear or favor,— -* 
whether it is the danger of invasion through Switzerland or 
economic considerations which look beyond the war, — no one 
who knows Italy today can think that it means disloyalty to 
her allies or halfheartedness in the common cause. I have 
noticed since the beginning of the war a significant peculiar- 
ity of speech : one hears everywhere the name of Germany 
(and the Germans) used to describe the enemy, far more 
frequently than the name of Austria, although this is in 
fact the technical enemy and the traditional foe. The peo- 
ple have a just sense of the fact that the conflict is substan- 
tially with Germany. Here in Italy there is less hatred of 
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the enemy than in most of the other nations at war; hut 
where there is such a feeling it is the German that is hated, 
or the Austrian of German stock. Both are indiscriminately 
known as Tedeschi. The people are not generally aware that 
it is the Hungarian nation rather than the Austrian that has 
been their rival in the Balkan Peninsula, and there is gen- 
erally, therefore, a friendly feeling towards the Hungarians 
and Bohemians, and at least no hostility towards the Poles 
and Serbians and other races of the mixed Empire who have 
been forced to fight against their will. This fact, as I shall 
have occasion to remark later, throws light upon the motives 
which carried Italy into the war and inspires her to per- 
severe in it. The people from the first have been more de- 
termined than the Government. The fall of the late ministry, 
in so far as it is not to be explained by the petulance of poli- 
ticians who find themselves in these days practically out of 
a job (a petulance which was exasperated and in some meas- 
ure justified by the fact that the Prime Minister took no pains 
to pretend that the institutions of popular government are 
still of paramount importance), was due to a general feeling 
that the war might be conducted with more energy, and it 
was anticipated that the new ministry would adopt a hardier 
attitude towards Germany — an anticipation which in these 
days is being realized. 

For all that I have said so much, I have not yet grappled 
with the specific scruple which you suggest. I know very 
well that you are not questioning the righteousness of this 
war as it has been undertaken by the Allies in their own 
defense or for the vindication of the principle of national 
rights. It is its necessity which makes it righteous. The 
fact that this war involves a moral and religious loss (if I 
am right in that belief) is a reason for hating it the more, 
but it furnishes no more just a motive for shunning the 
morally inevitable than does the unquestionable fact of the 
enormous loss of property and life. I am glad to be dis- 
pensed in my talk with you from referring to the Blue and 
Green and Yellow Books upon which we all sharpened our 
wits at the beginning of the war and which now seem of so 
remote an interest. I should be in despair if I had to argue 
with you in behalf of the abstract proposition that there can 
be such a thing as a righteous war; for the contrary .affirma- 
tion seems to me too unreal a wraith to grapple with. It is 
an idea which cannot flourish now in this environment. I 
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happen to be intimate with a number of pacifists here (they 
are of course most of them now fighting, and some have been 
distinguished for valor) ; I know a large number (most of 
them soldiers) who have a greater horror of war than I have 
expressed ; and I know pro-German Italians who are opposed 
to their country's part in this conflict ; but I have met with 
no one who is so foolhardy as to deny the possibility of a 
concrete cause for war, when a nation must fight or forfeit 
its existence, or when a noble nation must fight or lose its 
own soul. Over there in my own country people can battle 
about words : here we have suddenly commenced to think in 
terms of reality. Over there the favorite game of logomachy 
is now played with the word " militarism "as a counter. 
The game consists in attaching firmly to the word a disparag- 
ing sense — and then using it to cover every activity in which 
the soldier {miles) plays a part. It is either a very stupid 
game or a very dishonest one. So it must seem to us over 
here ; for in Italy before the war, in spite of a considerable 
standing army and the policy of universal conscription, there 
was hardly a trace of the spirit of militarism, and now, as a 
consequence of something over a year of warfare, there is 
rather less of it than more. Obviously, militarism does not 
grow in direct proportion to the number of soldiers. During 
the space of two months I was constantly in the company 
of Italian officers, chiefly those commanding the territorial 
forces. I saw hundreds of them from one end of Italy to the 
other, and I saw no militarism. Most of these officers, as a 
matter of course, had been recently recalled to the army from 
civil life, and though they had the soldierly bearing and were 
performing punctually their military duties I heard more 
than one of them confess that beneath the uniform they were 
as thoroughly civilian as ever. 

What I have just now been saying is not altogether alien 
to the point I wish here to make. It was obviously not the 
spirit of militarism which prompted Italy to enter the war ; 
it was not military preparedness which enticed her, for she 
was notoriously unprepared; she was not dragged at the 
heels of her army; her King was believed to be holding back ; 
the politicians were divided; the responsible Ministry was 
reluctant to decide ; even the Press, divided as it was, had no 
determining part in this matter; but the people made known 
their will (upsetting the calculation of the shrewdest poli- 
tician in Italy), and in a moment the great mass of publio 
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opinion was permanently crystallized in the determination to 
fight. When I say that the ' ' people ' ' made known their will, 
I do not of course mean that the populace as a whole had a 
definite will about the matter or had the capacity to give 
their will or opinion articulate expression. Our most ad- 
vanced democracies have not got so far as that. Here in 
Italy it was the intellectual middle class that willed the war. 
That is the class that made modern Italy and has generally 
ruled it. Again in this crisis the people were ready to follow 
their lead. What I wish at this point to emphasize is the 
fact that this class in Italy is not militaristic, except for a 
small but noisy section which recently drew together to form 
the Nationalist Party and which has stood for war at any 
price, being eager at first for war against France and quite 
as zealous now for the war against Austria. 

Now I come closer to the scruple which you have some- 
what obscurely, and I hope tentatively, suggested. I am the 
more eager to meet it because I am aware that there is in 
America a very general feeling to the effect that Italy's atti- 
tude in this war is not so noble, not so clear from self-seeking, 
as that of her allies. And yet it seems to me as if a general 
view of the situation would suggest a very different judg- 
ment. It is no disparagement of England to say that, what- 
ever other motives concurred to force her into this war, she 
had in view her highest self-interest. As for Russia, not only 
was her national prestige at stake but also her Pan-Slavic 
policy. The interests of France were far more vitally threat- 
ened. Italy on the other hand was confronted by no such 
obvious compulsion, and it would seem at first sight reason- 
able to conclude that self-interest was in her case a motive 
less preponderant than in the case of her allies. That I 
believe to be true. But just here your scruple intrudes : Is 
not Italy fighting for her own land? and was not her motive 
in entering the war the hope of territorial aggrandizement? 
It is a fact that she is fighting for the possession of those 
lands which she has always looked upon as a part of Italy 
not yet redeemed, which contain a population already linked 
to her by language and by sympathy, and which for the most 
part correspond with the natural frontier. Your opposition 
to " one nation asserting by force its right of conquest over 
another " does not seem to me to apply to this case. For, 
though here the conquest must be by force, the right of con- 
quest is established upon quite other grounds — pre-emi- 
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nently upon the will of the peoples to be annexed. No on§ 
can consistently celebrate Italy's success in wresting from 
Austria Venice and the Veneto and denounce her now for 
seeking to win the Trentino, unredeemed Fruili, and Trieste. 
The desire to win these lands has always been vivid in Italy, 
especially in the north, and there have not been lacking some 
who would have provoked a war for this end. That, I think, 
would have been a national crime. But that this end should 
be sought as an incident to this present war (which must of 
necessity alter the face of Europe in so many respects), and 
that it should have loomed larger in the popular imagination 
when war was actually declared — this does not seem to me 
to involve any reproach. It would be a political blunder as 
well as a moral reproach were Italy to seek to annex the 
German parts of the Tyrol which are staunchly devoted to 
the Hapsburgs : but no such suggestion has been broached in 
responsible quarters. 

I have no doubt that an unfavorable impression has been 
created in America by the fact that Italy has turned against 
a former ally. It may seem as if she were seeking to rob a 
friend who is overpowered by other enemies. I do not sup- 
pose that this has impressed you, for it is a sentiment which 
must dissolve when it is submitted to reflection. The un- 
natural alliance which bound Italy to Austria bound her not 
to a friend but to the only natural enemy she had in Europe. 
Italy was allied with Austria because she was not strong 
enough to fight her — and one principal element of Austria's 
strength as against Italy was that menacing frontier which 
has already been in large part wrested from her grasp. Nor 
was her alliance with Germany — that is to say, with the 
Prussian despotism rather than with republican Prance — 
ever an expression of popular sympathy: it was for the sup- 
port of the dynasty. Austria was not a friend (the attack 
upon Serbia was a betrayal of Italy), and she was very far 
from being overcome at the moment when Italy entered the 
war. For it must be remembered to Italy's credit that she 
threw in her fortunes with the Allies at a time when things 
looked very black for them. 

Italy was not buoyed up by an exulting confidence in 
victory when she entered the war; but the resolution once 
taken I have seen no signs of trepidation, and I have been 
confident that, if indecision was shown in any quarter, the 
same forces which prompted intervention would rally again 
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to affirm it. Italy is a pleasanter country to live in now than 
during the period of her neutrality. One cannot make a 
visit to Switzerland without feeling painfully the uneasy 
tension of spirit which is natural to a neutral country whose 
position is held by her neighbors to be ambiguous and whose 
own mind is divided. Italy was in much the same plight 
before she went to war. Her trepidation was due chiefly to 
the Triple Alliance. It seemed intolerable to the great ma- 
jority of the people that they should fight against the cause 
for which they sympathized; but at the beginning they were 
by no means sure that the terms of their alliance might not 
bind them to do so. For the Triple Alliance, as you are 
aware, was a secret treaty, the terms of which were unknown 
to the people and even to the Parliament. There was a sharp 
release of tension when it was made known that the Nation 
was not bound either on technical or on moral grounds to 
side with Germany. But in the meantime popular opinion 
was shaping itself for siding with the Allies. This was nat- 
urally a time of great perplexity and ferment. The question 
at issue involved an entirely new orientation of Italy's for- 
eign policy. Hitherto all fundamental questions of foreign 
policy had been withdrawn from the arbitrament of the peo- 
ple and reserved as a prerogative of the Crown. Now, in 
this crisis, it was not the Prince, not the Ministry, not even 
the Parliament that was to decide : it was now left perforce 
to the people to determine the place that Italy was to occupy 
in future among the nations — and the people were unprac- 
ticed in such matters. Here, evidently, was a psychical situ- 
ation for the resolution of which time was an important and 
indispensable factor. The long period of neutrality pro- 
vided the time necessary, not only for the forging of weapons, 
but for the incubation of a new idea and for the structural 
readjustments which it involved. 

In all of this there is nothing which, when fairly consid- 
ered, seems to put Italy upon a different plane from that of 
her present allies. Incidentally, France hopes to regain her 
lost provinces ; Russia probably has an eye upon the neigh- 
boring Baltic coast; and very certainly both England and 
Russia expect, as an incidental result of the war, to gain 
control of considerable portions of the Turkish Empire. Is 
there any presumption that Italy's aim of conquest is less 
incidental, less subordinate to the common moral cause, than 
are the similar aims of her allies! It is true that she has 
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been more successful than her allies in occupying the coveted 
territory; and the whole of her effort has been applied im- 
mediately to this end. But in this there is not the least pre- 
sumption that the desire of conquest is her chief motive or 
that it indicates her ultimate aim. For Italy was not free 
to elect where she would fight: she has attacked Austria 
along the whole line where her territory marches with that 
of the common enemy ; and it is obvious that, if she had not 
applied there all her force, she herself would have been at- 
tacked and invaded. I need not be prolix upon this point, 
for it has now become evident to all that to fight Austria 
upon this ground was the most effective contribution that 
Italy, with her resources, could make to the common cause. 
Although with these general considerations, which any 
Well informed person could weigh for himself, I may suc- 
ceed in rebutting all antecedent presumptions against Italy's 
good faith or generosity of purpose, it might be open still 
to anyone to believe, on the basis of such positive evidence as 
not a few of our newspaper correspondents have affected to 
supply, that as a matter of fact the general spirit and temper 
of the people (that being precisely the thing which the for- 
eign correspondent is least apt to discern) is not in ac- 
cord with the lofty idealism which ex hypothese moves 
France and England. I have no notion whatever of claiming 
for Italy (not to speak of England and France) an altruism 
too high strung for mortal man beneath the sun; nor do I 
seek to resolve into one and the highest motive all the vari- 
ous impulses which have moved her. There is a higher and 
a lower in every individual soul, and there is certainly not 
less complexity in the soul politic. I am desirous only of 
giving you what you would call " a satisfactory point of 
view " with regard to Italy. And if in any way it may be 
possible for me to persuade you that such a view as you 
wish to hold is really tenable, it will be, I feel, not by means 
of such general considerations as I have hitherto been urging, 
but rather by the testimony of my personal experience here 
in Italy. For I have lived here pretty steadily for the last 
ten years, and my perceptions have been sharpened by sym- 
pathy. I count it not the least of my qualities as a witness 
that I have been under no compulsion to formulate my judg- 
ments before they were ripe — a consideration which I have 
been led to reflect upon by converse with American reporters 
who have momentarily alighted in Rome. I thank God, there-; 
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fore, that I am not as other men, nor have I been living, like 
many of our compatriots whom you know, in exclusive rela- 
tions with the aristocratic society. That environment is too 
cosmopolitan to be indicative of national feeling, and the 
indifference which is normally characteristic of that society 
has now, under the influence of the Vatican, given place in 
many instances to an inactive but loquacious pro-Germanism. 
"When one takes account of the fact that there are here also 
a considerable number of diplomats who thinly disguise their 
pro-German sympathy under their official neutrality it is 
evident that we have a society which might deceive the very 
elect into supposing that the country is halting betwixt two 
opinions. 

It happens, however, that my more intimate acquain- 
tances (I say it without shame) are among the peasants and 
the intellectual bourgeoisie. The former class, it must be 
confessed, is too inarticulate to be very instructive ; but the 
latter, although it is only one class among several, chances 
to be (as I have had occasion to remark above) the class 
which actually rules Italy — a class which in ordinary times 
may seem apt only to distract the nation with a multitude 
of opinions, but whieh nevertheless, in more than one crisis, 
has given the people a wise and united leadership. This 
class, regarded as a political factor, is by no means exclu- 
sively bourgeois, for a considerable number of the liberal 
nobles are aggregated to it. The word " intellectual," also, 
is not to be taken in too lofty and narrow a sense. It serves 
here to distingnish a fairly numerous class from a class per- 
haps equally intelligent but distinctively commercial. The 
name is not a misnomer, for it denotes a class which deals 
largely with ideas — and deals with them, it may be added, 
more nimbly than any similar class amongst us. I might 
better say ideals, for I am not thinking of people who live 
by their wits nor of such as are absorbed with practical ideas. 
They are people who know how to handle the word — not 
only adroitly and volubly, but with real eloquence and force. 
Volubility is not a flattering term, nor would it be just if it 
were used alone; but to say that this is the most voluble 
class in Europe, perhaps in all the world, is to point out that 
it has a rare capacity for forming opinion, both within its 
ranks and without. Partly for this same reason, and partly 
because it is measurably free from attachments either to the 
soil or to commerce, it is the most mobile class in the state. 
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It may seem to us, with a good deal of reason, a perilous 
thing for the equilibrium and stability of the state to repose 
upon such a class. But, at least, if we charge them with the 
defect of their quality, we must grant them the quality of 
their defect : it is not plausible to attribute to such a class a 
desire for sordid gain or a policy whose lodestar is the 
main chance. 

The ambition to annex to Italy the terre irredente was 
certainly not sordid. No one here was blind enough to be- 
lieve that the value of these contested lands would recom- 
pense Italy even for the material losses she must suffer in 
war. Are we then to conceive that a hotheaded minority 
enamored of a romantic adventure precipitated the whole 
country into war? There is some plausibility in that guess, 
for there was in fact a party of hotheads at the beginning. 
One must observe, however, that it was much reduced in 
numbers and diminished in influence by recent delusions in 
Tripoli ; and a year of neutrality does not look like the im- 
petuous ardor of youth. As a matter of fact, the intellec- 
tual middle class took a long time to make up its mind : there 
were many minds in the beginning, and it required time and 
circumstance to bring them to one. I not only watched the 
process but I went through it myself. 

I was at first heartily desirous that Italy might be able to 
keep out of the war, preferring even to see my own country, 
with her inexhaustible resources, enter the lists. For I be- 
lieved that such a war would be an irreparable disaster to 
Italy even if it led to victory. So pretty much everybody 
felt, for not even the Government knew what considerable 
economic reserves the Italian people had accumulated within 
the last two decades. The war has brought this surprise ; 
and it has shown that the mercantile and industrial classes, 
though they were timorous of entering the conflict, are will- 
ing and competent to do their share in carrying it on. 

I was surprised to notice from the first that the university 
students — a class usually susceptible to such an appeal — > 
Were slow to be roused in favor of war. There was a con- 
siderable minority decided enough to speak out in opposi- 
tion to intervention. Yet almost all the men I knew were 
wholeheartedly in sympathy with the Allies, and things were 
naturally moving in that direction. There came a time when 
a meeting, chiefly of students, in my house was completely 
won over by the eloquence of the interventionist speakers, 
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leaving me the solitary pacifist. And I did not remain such 
long. Thus things were moving . . . slowly. But the 
swift crystallization of opinion which took place at the last 
was a surprise to the orators and was not due in great part 
to their eloquence : it was due to the progress of events. 

I am sure that the process which then went on in my 
mind was a sympathetic reflection of the experiences of those 
about me. Austria, through the medium of Germany, began 
to dicker with Italy, using the bait of territorial concessions. 
My heart tightened with the fear that she might be shrewd 
enough to offer so much that the Italian Government would 
be powerless to reject it and the people be bound hand and 
foot to Austria during the war and after. She had already 
offered a great deal — more than has yet been conquered by 
arms — when the people began to reflect with due earnestness 
what the future of Italy would be if after the war, whatever 
might be its issue, she were to be cut off from the only 
nations in Europe with which she had spiritual sympathy. 
The alternative pressed for a decision, and rather than take 
the bribe and enjoy the pleasures of peace for a season it 
seemed preferable to encounter the horrors of war (which 
had been vividly enough illustrated for almost a year), to 
accept the inevitable loss of treasure and life, and to risk even 
the loss of the Veneto (a fear which was in everybody's 
mind). 

It cannot be too emphatically stated that this meant the 
definite abandonment of Salandra's famous phrase, sacro 
egoismo. " Sacred egoism " was an unfortunate phrase at 
any time — like the motto that was offered to us, ' ' Too proud 
to fight." But it must be noted that this was the Prime Min- 
ister's formula for neutrality: it had no relevance whatever 
to intervention, and from the moment that Italy went to war 
it never was heard of again. 

On a bright Sunday afternoon a multitude in holiday 
clothes thronged the streets as by a common impulse, filled 
them from wall to wall and flowed leisurely on, gathering 
what friendly flags they could find (including an American 
one), and cheering for the Allies. It was only in Milan, 
Turin, and Rome that these demonstrations were very im- 
pressive, and a foreigner might readily suppose that this 
cheerful holiday crowd meant nothing much. But in Italy 
one is accustomed to watch the hands for gestures. Of this 
significant gesture, therefore, the Ministry and Parliament 
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took note, Giolitti and von Biilow vanished, and war was de- 
clared. 

That was the last of demonstrations — the last very evi- 
dent sign also of enthusiasm. It is not to be wondered if the 
outside observer, even when he held his ear to the ground, 
could hear nothing but the grumblings of the disaffected — 
of those, namely, whose luxurious idleness was troubled or 
whose commerce was in jeopardy. There was nothing, in 
fact, to be enthusiastic about ; only a hardy duty to be done, 
a grim necessity to be faced. At the dead of night, with- 
out martial music and without farewells, the soldiers de- 
parted for the front. 

And now, after so many months of tenacious effort un- 
cheered by decisive success and made more grim by the mis- 
adventures of her allies, Italy has again thronged the streets 
with flags and cheers to rejoice over the taking of Gorizia. 
All this while you and many others in America are trying in 
vain to attain a satisfactory point of view with regard to 
Italy's part in the war. 



